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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



The Minneapolis Educational Monographs 

A promising innovation has been made by Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding in publishing a series of monographs, each treating some phase 
of the Minneapolis public schools, in place of the conventional annual or 
biennial reports. The scope of this undertaking is shown by the 
announcement of the following twenty monographs to which others are 
to be added. The first two of these are already published; the others 
will appear during the course of the present school year. 

i . A Million a Year. (A five-year building program including a discussion 
of policies concerning junior high schools, extending the normal capacity 
of the school plant, and the establishment of standard distances for the 
location of school buildings.) 

2. Financing the Minneapolis Schools. (Sources of revenue; expenditures.) 

3. Where Are the Children? (Describes a continuous census taken and kept 
by the schools; also means of securing regular attendance.) 

4. Keeping the Children Well. (Medical inspection; school nurses; the open- 
air school; open-air rooms.) 

5. In a Major Key. (Music in the Minneapolis schools.) 

6. Pencil and Brush. (Art in the Minneapolis schools.) 

7. Wider Use of the School Plant. 

8. Operation of the School Plant. 

9. Out of the Beaten Track. (School publications; entertainments; festivals; 
various activities not in the regular curriculum.) 

10. Teaching in Minneapolis. (Conditions of appointment, retention and 
advancement; salaries; expenses; advantages.) 

11. Making Children Strong. (Athletics, plays and games, gymnasium work.) 

12. Housing the Children. (School buildings, old and new; different types; 
additions; remodeling and repairing; grounds, equipment.) 

13. Becoming Professional. (Professional organizations of teachers; work at 
the University of Minnesota; "extension" work; research in the schools; 
summer school study.) 

14. Why Summer Schools ? 

15. Children Who Are Different. (Defectives, subnormals, and backward 
pupils; provisions made for them.) 

16. Something about Minneapolis Kindergartens. 
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17. The Critical Period. (Junior high schools.) 

18. The Parting of the Ways. (Senior high schools.) 

19. After the Day's Work. (Minneapolis evening schools.) 

20. Possibility and Opportunity. (Vocational guidance, placement, and super- 
vision.) 

Bulletin No. 1 presents a detailed program for the expenditure of 
$5,600,000 for the enlargement and equipment of school property during 
a period of five years. This program is the result of a year's study by 
the Board of Education and its executive officers, during the course of 
which the Board has invited and received the suggestions and co- 
operation of parents' and teachers' associations throughout the city. 
Two public hearings on the subject were given and each association was 
asked to submit in writing a statement of the needs of its particular dis- 
trict. The publication of the tentative program is expected to be fol- 
lowed by further suggestions and criticisms which the Board invites. 
The program, with such modifications as may be expected to follow its 
further discussion, will be made the basis of such ajction by the legisla- 
ture as will be necessary to provide the funds for putting it into effect. 
This method of providing a comprehensive plan for the necessary enlarge- 
ment of school equipment marks an important advance upon the piece- 
meal method usually employed with the accompanying log-rolling and 
sectional strife. 

Of no less interest is the second bulletin of the series on Financing 
the Minneapolis Schools, which deals with the sources of revenue and 
expenditures, and contains a comparison of the principal items of expen- 
diture with corresponding items in twenty-four other cities. 

The discussion of fundamental educational policies which these bul- 
letins contain make them of interest and value to all who are concerned 
with public-school administration. These monographs, printed on good 
paper and illustrated with charts, diagrams, and photographs, may be 
secured at the price of twenty-five cents each for single copies. 



Boys' and Girls' Clubs in Agriculture and Home 
Economics in Massachusetts 

Boys' and girls' clubs have come to serve an important function for 
the school in motivating the work of the classroom by connecting it 
closely with community activities, and for the community by setting 
new standards of efficiency in agriculture and housekeeping. We are 
accustomed to think of these clubs as existing only in the agricultural 
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states of the South and West. That these clubs are performing a similar 
function in the older states of the East, not usually regarded as agricul- 
tural, is evidenced by the report of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1908 the Potato Club was organized in a single county with about 
600 members. In 1015 there were 315 towns co-operating in the move- 
ment represented by the various clubs which had become state-wide 
in its scope. There are now nine other enterprises in successful co- 
operation: Home and School Garden Club, Corn Club, Market Garden 
Club, Poultry Club, Hay Club, Pig Club, Home Economics Club, Can- 
ning and Marketing Club, Backyard Garden Club. An idea of the 
extent of these clubs may be secured from the fact that the Home and 
School Garden Club has a total enrolment of over 50,000. In the other 
clubs the membership is smaller because of their more highly specialized 
character. 

Village improvement clubs, women's clubs, and similar local organi- 
zations have been helpful factors in promoting and sustaining interest in 
the work of the clubs. Private individuals, business firms, and banks 
have supplied funds for premiums and for paying local supervisors and 
helpers. The entire work is directed by the extension service of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. In 1915 cash prizes amounting to 
about $1,500 were paid to 82 winners in the different contests, in amounts 
varying from one dollar to over three hundred dollars. 



Progress 



Progress is the title of a course of study issued by Mr. M. G. Clark, 
superintendent of the Sioux City public schools, and printed by the 
high-school print-shop. The author makes the progress of the race, or 
history, the basis of all study in the grades below the high school. "If 
history," he says in his preface, "is correctly taught, the child's power 
of analysis and of problem solution as well as his interest in human 
progress will keep pace with the growing complexity of the historical 
problem. The ability to think, to analyze, and to solve problems should 
always be at the forefront in the teacher's motive. History is essentially 
a 'why study.' It is the object of this course to lead the child into the 
habit of problem analysis and solution; into a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of his historical inheritance; and to a fundamental understanding 
of American institutions and American ideals." 
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The large motives set forth may lead those who have not seen the 
work to feel that Mr. Clark is riding a hobby. He is; but not through 
the air. Every step is so carefully planned that experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers alike may keep the same attitude toward the subject 
and cover approximately the same field. Evidently the superintendent 
intends to guard against the waste of unlearning and by so doing to 
sustain interest in school at least through the grades. A definite prob- 
lem is set for each grade and when once solved is not taken up again. 
If the plan is carried out, the children who come to a new grade eager 
for new and more difficult work will not be disappointed. 

The definite purpose and fresh subject-matter will certainly react 
upon the instructorial staff. How many teachers find their interest in 
a new class slumping because it is so hard to come at what has been 
accomplished in the previous grade. What a spur it will be to be held 
responsible for a definite phase. Mr. Clark has a large view of vocational 
guidance. He aims first of all to make it the business of the public 
schools to guide the pupils into intelligent American citizenship. 



The Home as a Cooking Laboratory 

The domestic science department of the J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois, in an effort to make the work in cooking more 
practical and of greater value to the community, is giving school credit 
for home work. The plan was instituted with the beginning of the fall 
semester and is now in merely the experimental stages of operation. As 
yet, no definite home cooking assignments have been given, the grades 
being made from reports of daily kitchen work. These reports are filled 
in on blanks, which are furnished by the department, signed by the 
mothers of the girls, and returned to the teacher at the beginning of each 
week. 

Under the old arrangement, the cooking classes spent eight regular 
periods each week in classroom and laboratory work. Now six periods 
are given to the work in school, and the girls have a chance to make the 
same number of credits which were given under the old plan, the home 
work counting about one-fourth of the month's grade. 

The teacher of cooking spends, on an average, one and one-half days 
each week in visiting the homes of the girls. She endeavors to see each 
mother at least three times during the semester. In the first interview 
the plan was carefully explained and the earnest co-operation of the 
mothers solicited. In the later calls the teacher carries with her the 
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weekly reports and, in going over these with the mothers, gains an oppor- 
tunity to make any suggestions which may seem wise to her. 

Thus far the results of this scheme are highly gratifying. The girls 
are extremely interested and the reports indicate weekly improvement 
in their home work. At least nine-tenths of the mothers are enthusiastic 
in their co-operation. The others are mildly interested, and in only one 
case has there been any opposition to the plan. 



Training in the Artistic Qualities of the Mother-Tongue 

When Professor P. Baker of Harvard was a youth under the veteran 
A. S. Hill in rhetoric, he was chagrined because Hill's assistant unmerci- 
fully blue-penciled his boyish compositions. Baker said to Hill, " Why 
is it I can't write ? I try faithfully. What shall I do ?" Hill looked 
at him quizzically a moment, put his hand on the lad's shoulder, and 
replied, "Well, Baker, if I were you, I should go out and live awhile. 

Hill knew that education, especially in the art of the mother-tongue, 
is a becoming. He knew that fluency, flexibility, yes, even correct 
mechanics in writing, are matters which require, not definite periods of 
work like sawing cords of wood, or shoveling tons of coal; are matters 
which require, not primarily daily themes in high school and college under 
the inspiration of red-inked hieroglyphics. Fluency and flexibility of 
expression require life, participation in affairs of feeling and thought and 
action. They require maturity of experience. A teacher of literature 
who possessed visions of the establishment of literary tastes equivalent 
to Hill's vision of the acquirement of style would tell our young people 
"go out and live awhile." 

Education in the humanities is not a realization, not a definite 
equipment to be obtained and measured in specific units at the end of a 
stated period — at the end of the eighth grade, the legal compulsory 
school age, or the close of high school or college. On the contrary, edu- 
cation, especially in the artistic qualities of the mother-tongue as mani- 
fested in literature, is a becoming, requiring gradual maturing of the 
student's powers through a wider and wider contact with life. Educa- 
tion in the artistic qualities of the mother-tongue requires contact with 
life more than contact with masterpieces of literature itself. We must 
learn that language is the instrument of the experience of men's souls, 
that style is the reflex of matured human convictions; that literature is 
the record of the philosophy of the world's greatest dreamers. English 
teachers have been thinking of their work and allowing others to criticize 
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their work from a totally incompetent view of the philosophy of language 
itself, and of the acquirement of skill in language. R. L. L. 



High-School Section of the Illinois State Teachers' Association — 

Program 

the administration of educational guidance 

Professor Charles Hughes Johnston, Urbana, "The Administration of 
Educational Guidance." 

Principal I. M. Allen, Springfield, "Personal and Moral Guidance, Includ- 
ing the Organization and Direction of School Activities." 

Principal H. F. Buck, Chicago, "Guidance in so Far as It Refers to Choice 
of Careers." 

Principal R. G. Beals, Taylorville, "A Plan for Instructing High-School 
Students as to the Nature of the Vocations Open to Them." 

Principal E. V. Tubbs, Centralia, "The Problem of Co-operation of 
Teachers and Parents in the Matter of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Moral and Personal." 

Principal T. M. Deam, Decatur, "The Card-Catalogue System and Other 
Methods of Recording Individual Traits and Suggestions as to How to Adminis- 
ter These Systems of Recording." 

Principal W. Wallis, Bloomington, "Economic Methods of Giving Advice 
Regarding the Election of Studies, with a Suggestion as to When and How 
This Advice Is to Be Given." 

Principal G. J. Koons, Murphysboro, "The Problem of 'Follow-up.' An 
Account of the Boston System and an Evaluation of the Knowledge of the 
After- Vocational Careers of High-School Graduates." 



Vocational Guidance 

A very important element in effective vocational guidance is the 
intelligent co-operation of the community and particularly of the parents 
of children of the upper elementary and high-school grades. Superin- 
tendent William A. Wheatley of Middletown, Connecticut, has prepared 
a basis for such co-operation in his city in the following letter sent to the 
parents of the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. This may 
prove suggestive to others who are interested in the problem of making 
vocational guidance effective. 
To Parents of Sixth-, Seventh-, and Eighth-Grade Pupils: 

Since boys and girls in the last three grades are quite likely to become dis- 
contented with school routine, to want to spend considerable money, and to 
think of going to work, we should like to call your attention to some ways in 
which the home and the school working together may help these young people. 
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First of all, it has been found that when pupils in these grades become 
interested in a high-school education or in considering seriously what life- 
calling they would prefer to follow, they naturally take new interest in their 
studies and are more contented to remain in school. So, perhaps the first place 
where the school can help is in conveying to you some idea of the training our 
high school is giving the 700 young people enrolled as students this year. 
Accordingly, we are sending you herewith an outline of the five courses of study 
we offer, together with explanations of what higher institution or what life- 
work each course prepares for. 

While we can never place a definite value on the immense personal and 
social advantages to be derived from a higher education, we have some facts to 
offer concerning the worth in money of a high-school education to almost any 
boy. Doubtless these figures would prove about equally true also for the girl 
who leaves the home circle to earn her living. A few years ago a special 
investigator of the Massachusetts State Board of Education studied a large 
number of cases and found that on an average the boys leaving grammar school 
at fourteen began at $4 a week and at the end of their twenty-fifth year were 
receiving $12 . 75 a week, while those graduating from the high school four years 
later began at $10 a week and at twenty-five were receiving $31 a week. The 
total earnings of the grammar-school boy in the twelve years were $5,722.50, 
while those of the average high-school boy in the eight years were $7,377.50. 

Many teachers, together with men and women of affairs, believe that the 
very best way to keep our boys and girls interested in school is to lead them 
to consider seriously the choice of their life-work and then, what is closely 
related, to appreciate that success in this calling requires a good general edu- 
cation and a thorough preparation beforehand for the probable demands of 
this career. As our own experience has proved the value of this course, we 
would urge you strongly to lead your son or daughter as early as possible to 
make at least a beginning of deciding what life-work appears most attractive. 
Or, if the choice of a particular calling seems impossible, then have your child 
attempt to select the general field of work that appears most desirable. For 
both boys and girls, the choice may lie in salesmanship, secretarial, library, or 
social work, civil service, the learned professions and allied vocations, etc. ; or 
for boys alone, in agriculture, the building or machine trades, railroading, the 
engineering professions, etc.; or for girls alone, in nursing, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc. We might suggest here another important fact, namely, that 
young people, as a rule, when unassisted and unadvised, are liable to aim lower, 
to select an inferior calling, and to plan a shorter period of education and 
training than they would do if parents and teachers encourage them to have 
more confidence in their native ability and spur them on to try for the higher 
stakes in life. 

It is well to take children where they can see in operation several callings 
for which they have some liking, and where they can ask questions of a number 
of successful persons engaged in these vocations. The public librarian and 
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their teachers can also help them to find interesting articles, magazines, and 
books which deal with their favorite life-careers. In every way that offers, 
our young people should become as well acquainted as possible with the voca- 
tions they especially like. We would suggest that they investigate these occu- 
pations in at least the following particulars: the natural qualifications, the 
general education, and the special training demanded for success in these, 
the healthfulness, the prospects of steady employment, advancement, and 
remuneration, the sort of people that are found in these callings, etc. While 
pupils who choose their vocation early in life may later on change their minds 
and make another selection, still their first choosing does good rather than 
harm — it keeps them in school and gives them a zest for studies preparatory 
to their supposed life-work. Besides, the second choice is more likely to be a 
wise one because of the considerable investigation of vocations involved in the 
first choosing. 

As we are able, we shall give our pupils in the three upper grades what 
vocational enlightenment we can. In the first two years of the high school we 
offer a well-defined course for the boys and one for the girls treating some 
seventy or more life-callings. On your part, will you kindly co-operate with 
us in interesting your child in some one of our high-school courses and in 
considering seriously what life-work he or she would prefer to follow ? Also, 
we wish you would feel perfectly free to come at any time to consult your 
child's teacher, principal or superintendent upon any matter relating to your 
child's welfare at school, or his preparation for successful living afterward. 

Cordially yours, 

William A. Wheatley 

Superintendent of Schools 



